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A MODERN QUAKER APOSTLE. 
(Continued from page 3.) 


What is remarkable in the life of this man 
is, first, that in all places he seems to have ex- 
ercised such a discerning power. All gave in 
to him—all opposition went down before him— 
emperors, kings, popes, priests, and nuns; and 
those more difficult characters, we should sup- 
pose, prefects and commissaries of police. Here 
is one of the first in which the latter gentlemen 
found themselves very strangely dealt with by 
the mild wisdom of the nevertheless clear- 
sighted and strong, spiritually-minded man :— 

“The following morning we returned to St. 
Hypolite, where also, feeling my mind engaged 
to have a meeting, a place was provided. It 
was thought sufficient to contain the people, 
being a pretty large room; but it seemed as if 
all the inhabitants of the town had turned out. 
The whole house was filled, and a very large 
number stood in the street, in a quiet, becom- 
ing manner. I had taken my seat near the 
window, a very convenient place to be heard, 
both in the house and in the street. For some 
time I sat under great distress of mind, yet at 
the same time the love of God through Christ 
flowed in my heart towards the people. Abid- 
ing under it, I felt the Lord's power to rise 
over all, believing that whatever trial might 
come upon me, he would support me even unto 
death. Then I thought I felt his word of com- 
mand to preach unto the multitude Christ, with 
his attributes and divine offices, when, on hear- 
ing some bustle through the crowd towards the 
door, Louis Majolier, who sat by me, whispered 
to me— The Commissary of Police is coming.’ 
I so felt the Lord’s power, that I answered 
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him, ‘ Fear not, only be quiet.’ The commis- 
sary then drawing near to me said, ‘Are you 
the person that is going to preach?’ I replied, 
‘It may be so, please to sit down.’ On which, 
taking me by the collar of the coat, he said— 
‘ You must follow me to the Mayor,’ when I 
answered, ‘I may not detain thee long, please 
to take a seat a little while,,—on which I be- 
gan to speak to the people, as the Lord gave 
me. He stood amazed, keeping hold of me as 
I spoke, till at last he said, ‘I go to make my 
report,’ and then he retired. I continued 
preaching to the people, who all kept quiet, 
not moved at all by what passed. Indeed, on 
the contrary, when the commissary, on his way 
to the door, passing by some soldiers who were 
in the meeting-room, ordered them to go and 
take me, they answered, ‘ We cannot disturb a 
man thus engaged.’ I continued about an 
hour to speak to the people, as the Lord ena 
bled me; for he was with us, his love and 
power were felt by many, whose spirits were 
greatly contrited; the divine witness reached 
their hearts. Having taken my seat, and now 
feeling myself clear, the meeting eoncluded, 
when I judged it expedient to go immediately 
to the mayor’s office, to see if he wanted any- 
thing of me; several persons accompanied me, 
Not finding him there, I was proceeding to his 
house, when I met the commissary, who began 
to threaten me with imprisonment, and with 
heavy fines upon those who were at the meet- 
ing. We went together with him to the may- 
or’s house; he not being then at home, we 
waited a considerable time for his return. In 
the meanwhile, many people, out of concern 
for me, others from curiosity, were gathered 
about to see the end of this. At last, when 
the mayor returned, the commissary went to 
him to make out his own representation, which 
prepossessed him against us, so that when we 
came in, seeing me with my hat on, he put on 
a pretty angry countenance; but I, in a mild, 
respectful manner, gave him some of my rea- 
sons for appearing covered. I had hardly 
given my explanation, when, with a placid 
countenance, he said, ‘I know something of the 
Society of Friends, and their manners.’ Then, 
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making me sit by him, in presence of the people 
now collected, he inquired into the object of my 
present engagements, which led to the unfolding 
of the religious principles of our Society, and 
various Christian testimonies; after which, in 
presence of all, he read audibly the translation 
in French of my certificates, and heard my ac- 
count of the care extended by our Society to- 
wards their ministers, when thus going abroad 
as ambassadors for Christ. He said after that, 
‘Tamsorry you have been disturbed; had I been 
here it would not have been so. If you wish 
to have any more meetings, I shall have care 
taken that every arrangement be made, and 
nobody will disturb you.’ I accepted his civil- 
ity, and we parted; his heart was open towards 
me. I left with him several books, in French, 
on religious subjects, which he kindly accept- 
ed; and the next day, on my way to Quissac, 
another town, a messenger, sent by his wife, 
overtook me, requesting that if I could spare 
some more of our books for some of their 
friends it would oblige her. Among the books 
I gave were ‘Penn’s Rise and Progress of 
Friends,’ ‘ His Maxims,’ ‘ No Cross, No Crown,’ 
and some tracts I had printed at Nismes; 
among others the short account of our princi- 
ples and Christian testimonies, etc. The name 
of the mayor is Laperouse.” 

This is one of those incidents of which there 
are many in the volumes, which place them 
more closely by the side of George Fox’s Jour- 
nal, than almost any other similar books with 
which we are acquainted. Another character- 
istic of the man was his wonderful aptness for 
finding a spiritual life in the most remote dis- 
tricts, and drawing it forth from the most un- 
likely characters; in the heart of Roman Catho- 
lic countries, in scenes given over apparently 
to ignorance, he found those who possessed the 
true light, not only amongst simple peasants ; 
he attracted to his confidence nuns and priests, 
bishops of the Greek Church, and even its Pa- 
triarch ; and he did not deem that time was at 
all lost while he was wending his way to scat- 
tered and unknown outcasts, like the Malakans 
and Mennonites, and the Duhobortzi of Russia. 
When, in the course of his first visit to Europe, 
he found himself once more with his mother, 
he found her in great alarm on account of his 
supposed heretical state; she implored him to 
accompany her to a monk in whom she placed 
great confidence, hoping that he would convert 
her son; he yielded to her request, but the 
monk, foiled in argument, fell into a passion, 
and in that state Grellet left him, while his 
mother, who had expected a very different re- 
sult, opened her mind more to the truths of the 
Bible, when she found how little her favorite 
priest had to urge in support of the audacious 
pretensions of his Church. He returned to 
America, finding his wife still an invalid, 
though in better health, residing at Green- 


wich; at the same time the notorious Thomas 
Paine was residing at the same place, and in 
addition to the facts we know of his death-bed, 
one or two are recorded here. Grellet went to 
see him, found him in a destitute condition— 
neglected and forsaken by all his friends—the 
skin of his body was worn off—he was mostly 
in a state of stupor, but Grellet said something 
to him which impressed his mind, and he sent 
for another Friend ; this induced a young wom- 
an, in Stephen’s absence from home, to call 
upon the dying infidel ; she took him refresh- 
ments; he asked her if she had ever read any 
of his writings, and what she thought of them, 
saying, “ From you I know I shall have a cor- 
rect answer.” She told him that she had be- 
gun to read the “Age of Reason,” and had 
been so darkened and distressed by it that she 
had thrown it into the fire. “I wish all had 
done as you,” he replied, “ for if the devil has 
ever had any agency in any book, he had it in 
writing that book.” And she often heard him 
erying “ O Lord! Lord God ;” or, “ Lord Jesus 
have mercy upon me!” When free from bod- 
ily pain, he wrote a great deal. Mary Roscoe, 
the young woman above referred to, repeatedly 
saw him writing, but not a word of what he 
wrote was discovered after his death ; the prob- 
ability is, that as it contradicted his previous 
convictions, it was destroyed ; we may charita- 
bly hope that the Saviour, whose cause had 
suffered more from his inuendoes and attacks, 
than from any other modern assailant, did not 
refuse the mercy the dying blasphemer im- 

lored—* He is able to save to the uttermost.” 

In 1811 he again visited Europe, and we 
find, in the course of his visit, in 1812, the fol- 
lowing remarkable instance of that marvellous 
manner in which crooked things were made 
straight for him in his ministry. It was in 
Dublin he writes :— 

‘“‘T had a memorable meeting among the sea- 
men. My mind was under considerable exer- 
cise towards them, but I did not know that 
they were then in so peculiar a position. On 
imparting my concern to Friends, after the 
close of one of their meetings, they cordially 
united in it; when a dear friend stated. that 
though he felt great unity with the concern, he 
did not see how it could be accomplished ; for 
orders from the Admiralty in London had ar- 
rived to impress as many of the seamen as pos- 
sible, and that, in consequence, not one was now 
to be seen either on board the vessels or on the 
quays; adding that he would go out immedi- 
ately and see what could be done. It was then 
near twelve o’clock. The Friend went directly 
to the admiral of the port, with whom he was 
acquainted, and told him of the religious con- 
cern I had towards the seamen. The admiral 
answered, ‘It is a hard thing that you ask me; 
here, read what despatches | have to-day from 
London ; the impressing of men is now going 
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on in the city part of London, heretofore ex- 
empt from it; but,’ added he, ‘if your friend 
can have his meeting this evening, I give you 
my word of honor that no impressment shall be 
made to-night.’ Now, that was the very time 
Thad it on my mind to have the meeting. 
Friends, therefore, had public notices printed, 
in which, with the approbation of the admiral, 
his promise that there should be no impress- 
ment that night, was inserted. The notices 
were distributed at the houses seamen are 
known to frequent, and where they had con- 
cealed themselves. The ground floor of a large 
warehouse was prepared and seated for the oc- 
casion. The mecting was appointed for seven 
in the evening, and contrary to the apprehen- 
sion of some, the sailors turned out in large 
numbers, so as to crowd the place. After the 
meeting had been settled in much stillness, 
there was a bustle near the door, towards which 
the attention of the sailors was directed with 
much anxiety. It was the admiral, accompa- 
nied by some of his officers. Fears were enter- 
tained that he was not true to his promise; but 
he marched quietly through the seamen, came 
to the further end, towards me, and took his 
seat in front of them, as if to proclaim, ‘ you 
see me in your hands, before you; you need 
not fear.’ We had a solemn meeting; many 
of those weather-beaten faces were tendered, 
even to tears. When the meeting concluded, 
the admiral, under much feeling and religious 
tenderness, expressed his sense of gratitude for 
the Lord’s favor extended that evening, and 
his hope that many of them would be lastingly 
benefited by this religious opportunity. The 
meeting separated under that solemnity, and 
agreeable to the promise of the admiral, no im- 
pressment took place that night in Dublin. 
But the succeeding days, throughout England 
and Ireland, it continued very rigid, this being 
the time when France threatened an invasion.” 

He went in this visit through a considerable 
portion of Great Britain and Ireland, with the 
burden of souls upon his own soul—all persons 
interested him; he felt a love for all classes, 
and desired to speak to them—among the dales 
of Yorkshire, Westmoreland, and Cumberland, 
where he found much suffering from the high 
price of provisions and the scarcity of grain. 
He says, “my horse had but poor fare, and I 
made as little do as I possibly could; but the 
Lord has strengthened me every way—blessed 
and reverend be his name.” The business of 
these dales in those times was to knit stock- 
ings, and their industry appears to have sur- 
prised the traveller, for he met “men and wo- 
men and children walking in the fields or on 
the highways, knitting as fast as they can.” 
He sought out the prisoners of war at Stilton 
in Cambridgeshire; he found in the barracks 
about six thousand French prisoners, mostly 
soldiers, guarded by a body of English troops. 
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The poor creatures, as he spoke’to them of the 


love of Christ, and in the love of Christ, said, 
“ Our souls are full of gratitude to the Lord, 
who has put it into your heart thus to think of 
us and to feel for us.” In London he had a 
care for Jews, and especially Jewish children ; 
pickpockets and thieves, and abandoned women-— 
he had great fears, especially for the latter 
meeting—but he called them together and wept 
over them, and preached Christ the Saviour to 
them ; and he testifies it was a very solemn 
time indeed. ‘The Lord’s power was over us, 
the lofty heads, the proud looks, were brought 
down. I have seldom known such brokenness, 
and so general, as it was that evening. The 
meeting remained in the same state during the 
silence after I had sat down, a silence only in- 
terrupted by the sobbings or deep sighs of some 
of them.” Newgate in that day was a horrible 
place ; he visited it, talked with the prisoners, 
especially those condemned to death; he even — 
interested himself in the child of one man hung 
the next day; the boy, by the intervention of 
Friend Grellet, was educated, and became a 
respectable man. Then he visited Cornwall, 
and among the miners and fishermen he met 
the same results of emotion and tears. Visit- 
ing his native place again, and Brives, in 
France, where his mother resided, he found 
that she had made further advances in the 
knowledge of Christ, having hope and faith no 
longer in the pope and in priests, but in Christ 
alone. Here, with the superior and the nuns 
of the hospital, he held his meeting. ‘ The 
aged and venerable superior continued in the 
greenness of the divine life, manifesting Chris- 
tian meekness and humility; she collected all 
the nuns, and we were soon brought into sol- 
emn silence before the Lord, who baptized us 
together by one spirit into one body.” At St. 
Hypolite, where he held the memorable meet- 
ing recorded above, six years since, he had now 
a very different one; the commissary of police, 
who had been so rude before, now prepared a 
spacious and convenient building, had it prop- 
erly seated, and during the meeting, took his 
seat beside the minister. At the close of a re- 
markable service, an old popish priest, residing 
in the town, came and “ expressed his gratitude 
for the favor and the mercy that the Lord had 
granted that day.” 

(To be continued.) 


——_—___ + ~~ 


From the New York Evening Post. 
CURIOSITIES OF THE STATUTE BOOK OF 
ENGLAND. 


A bill recently introduced into the British 
Parliament by the Lord Chancellor, providing 
for the revision of the statutes, suggests to an 
English journal a review of some of the curious 
and interesting enactments, now obsolete, which 
were once considered essential to the good or- 
der of English society. For instance: 
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“The grievance of purveyance for the sove- 
reign’s household was sought to be remedied 
by many enactments of various dates. A statute 
of Edward III., directed to this object, pro- 
vides that takings shall be made without mena- 
ces, and where there is plenty. It is wonderful 
that these statutes should be extant so long 
after the presence of the royal household has 
come to be regarded as a cause of pride and a 
source of profit. A statute of Richard II. pro- 
vides that no lawyer shall be a judge in his own 
county. Another statute of the same reign 
requires that there shall be one measure and 
one weight throughout the realm, except in 
Lancashire. Another statute enacts that no 
shoemaker shall be a tanner, nor any tanner a 
shoemaker. This regulation appears to have 
been thought highly important, as later statutes 
occur in reference to it; and one of them allows 
shoemakers to tan leather till the next Parlia- 
ment. 

A statute of Henry IV. enacts that every 
one must put his child to school. The same 
statute provides that laborers are to be sworn, 
or to be put in the stocks. It is noted in the 
schedule that this statute has been repealed, 
‘except, perhaps, as to the last paragraph (pro- 
viding of stocks ;) but this is spent or obsolete.’ 
A statute of Henry V. enacts that Irishmen 
shall depart the realm. The title of a statute 
of Henry VI. is ‘John, Duke of Bedford, 
being in the king’s service, allowed to appear 
in suits by attorney.’ Another statute of the 
same year forbids gold and silver being carried 
out of the realm, except for soldiers. To keep 
money in the country appears to have been 
thought an object only second in importance to 
keeping Irishmen out of it. 

Almost the next statute in the schedule re- 
cites a previous statute ‘touching Irishmen in 
England.’ 

One remarkable feature of ancient society 
was its disposition to depend upon promissory 
oaths as security for the performance of every 
kind of duty. Patent officers in the king’s 
courts are required by statute to be sworn to 
appoint sufficient clerks. The simpler and more 
effectual method of inquiring into the suffi- 
ciency of such clerks does not seem to have pre- 
sented itself to the medieval mind. It would 
rather appear that the system of exacting oath 
that things should be done, instead of seeing 
that they were done, was adopted in order to 
save the trouble of supervision ; but although 
in some matters the ancient Parliaments were 
negligent, they displayed in others an untiring 
diligence. 

‘ Justices may call before them artificers and 
victuallers and regulate their wages and prices.’ 
This is the title of a statute which may serve 
as an example of a large class. In those days 
interference was carried to the highest point in 
matters which have been discovered in later 





times to require nothing from Parliament except 
to be let alone. There are other matters which 
a modern legislature would have neither courage 
nor inclination to attempt to regulate, but which 
formerly were made the subject of frequent 
statutes. 

A Parliament of Edward IV. took upon it- 
self to give directions ‘what kind of apparel 
temporal men of every degree and estate are 
allowed and what prohibited to wear;’ and it 
prescribed ‘the length of gowns and mantles,’ 
but wisely added a proviso that the act should 
not extend to women, except the wives of ser- 
vants and laborers. The title of another act 
of about the same time—‘Contra Scottos’— 
will serve as a specimen of a numerous family. 
It is forbidden to carry ‘armor or victual’ 
into Scotland, also to convey horses or mares 
thither. 

The act of Henry VII., ‘that the Master of 
the Rolis and other officers of the Chancery shall 
not go to the wars,’ may safely be classed as 
obsolete, although it was reported a year or 
two ago that a learned judge of a common law 
court had appeared in the uniform of a volun- 
teer. An act of the next reign, ‘that the six 
clerks of the Chancery may marry,’ is certainly 
obsolete, inasmuch as the six clerks themselves 
have been long since abolished. 

Acts against Welshmen making affrays in 
the adjoining counties occur frequently. It is 
difficult to decide which of ‘the three countries 
now happily united to England, was viewed by 
English Parliaments during several ages with 
the greatest jealousy and hostility. ‘There is, 
however, one exception to the rule of impart- 
ing no good thing to neighbors, viz., the act of 
Queen Elizabeth ‘for the translation of the 
Bible and the Divine Service into the Welsh 
tongue.’ One cannot but feel something like 
envy at observing the confidence of early legis- 
lators in the efficacy of the remedies which 
they applied to the disorders of the body 
politic. 

Rival theories of penal discipline did not 
then distract the legislative mind when it ad- 
dressed itself to the consideration of ‘an act 
for the due execution of divers laws and stat- 
utes heretofore made against rogues, vaga- 
bonds, and sturdy beggars, and other lewd and 
idle persons.’ There has been lately a consid- 
erable reaction against that extreme horror of 
corporal punishment which for many years pre- 
dominated in our penal system. An act of the 
present session makes garroters liable to the 
favorite discipline of primitive times, but care- 
fully prescribes both the nature of the instru- 
ment of flagellation and the extent to which 
it may be applied. 

Under the Tudor and Stuart kings it was 
thought enough to enact that an offender should 
be ‘grievously whipped,’ without troubling 
Parliament to enter into details which it would 
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tian teacher, who had only the one talent, but 


examples may suffice to show the nature of| who asked God’s blessing on the use of it, and 


those curiosities of antique legislation which 
are about to be removed out of the way of the 
practical lawyer, and handed over to the student 
of social, or political, or constitutional history, 
to whom they must always be highly valuable.” 


—_—___ +—~ee- 


ENCOURAGEMENTS TO FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 
TEACHING. 


Selected from an essay read before a Conference of 
Teachers held at Leeds, England. 


What a source of encouragement is there to 
those who feel their weakness and disqualifica- 
tion for the work, but who can still plead with 
God as their Father in Heaven, what a source 
of encouragement is there to such as these in 
prayer! This must ever be our sheet-anchor, 
even when we seem totally unable to impress 
upon the minds of our scholars what has par- 
ticularly interested our own; and we are ready 
to query, What is the good of giving up our 
Sabbaths to such an inattentive class? O! the 
joy of being able to go to One who “ seeth not 
as man seeth,” and ask Him to bless our efforts ; 
to go to One who has said “ Ask, and ye shall 
receive ;” and again, ‘“ Enter into thy closet, 
and when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy 
Father which is in secret, and thy Father which 
seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly.” 
Here is encouragement to labor on! And let 
us not judge of the amount of good done, by 
that which appears. We cannot read the hearts 
of our scholars ; and perhaps the very afternoon 
when we may have been most cast down, some 
passage read, some word spoken, may have 
found its way to a heart we may have deemed 
the least likely to be affected, and in answer to 
our prayers, the tender seed, watched over by 
the Great Husbandman, may spring up into a 
goodly plant and bring forth fruit even to the 
hundred-fold. 

But perhaps some may feel they are not fitted 
for this work; that it is not their vocation, 
and therefore almost ready to give up. The 
would desire to lead sinners to Christ, but they 
honestly think that they are not fitted for Sab- 
bath School teaching. Had we all waited till 
we thought ourselves fitted for this service of 
love, I fear many of us would not have been 
found here to-day. And whence comes this 
feeling? Is it not a thought that we are doing 
the work, forgetting that though Paul may 
plant and Apollos water, it is God alone who 
can give the increase? Is there not too much 
looking at our own efforts, rather than at the 
blessing of Him who delights to bless them ? 
Do we not practically forget that God could 
convert all our scholars without the assistance 
of one of us? But there is work for all; and 
could we trace the success of an earnest Chris- 


that of another, who was possessed of the five, 
but who did not acknowledge God in his ways, 
who did not habitually bring his class before 
the throne of grace; could we trace the real 
success in the conversion of souls of these two, 
who can doubt the result of the inquiry? 
Besides, if we have only the one talent, we are 
not responsible for the use of more. The 
promise is “Unto every one that hath shall be 
given,” and if we use the one faithfully, we 
shall doubtless be entrusted with more. If we 
would but faithfully do our part, resting our 
hope of success on a covenant-keeping God, we 
should find that He is indeed ready to do His 
part; that He is even waiting to bless. He 
who, when on earth, said: “ Suffer little chil- 
dren and forbid them not to come unto me,” 
waits to welcome them now. Let us not think 
they are too young. Let us not think that our 
work is merely to sow the seed, and that in after 
years another hand shall reap. No—for al- 
though it is an animating thought that much of 
the seed we now “sow in tears,” we shall at a 
future day “reap in joy;” that much which 
we now think has fallen upon a rock or among 
thorns or by the wayside, will prove to have 
dropped into the good ground; though this is 
a cheering thought, it is not what God would 
have us rest upon. No. “ Wait, oh! wait not 
for the morrow! Christ would have them come 
to-day!” Yes! “now is the accepted time,” 
and this is what we must teach. Then, do we 
think that any of our scholars are now too young 
to understand the great truths we endeavor to 
teach them? That it is by-and-by, in remem- 
bering in after years the lessons taught, that 
they will be led to decide for Christ? How 
completely is such reasoning overthrown by 
recent facts. Have we not heard, with joy, of 
God’s Spirit being poured out in large measure 
upon the young? Have we not heard of many 
whocould scarcely lisp the infant’s prayer, being 
brought to see their state as sinners, and to 
accept Jesus as their Saviour, and to rejoice in 
His salvation? And though, in some cases, it 
has seemed like the early dew, which passes 
soon away, yet we may believe that there has 
been a glorious harvest of the real grain, the 
vast extent of which eternity alone will reveal. 

A most interesting case came under my own 
notice a short time ago, which shows that the 
youngest are quite capable of appreciating 
truth and service, as we may little think. - 

It was late one evening, when a person, living 
in the poor part of Bristol, was surprised by 
hearing some little voices singing. On listen- 
ing, she found they came from a garden at the 
back of the house, where there was a public 
ash-heap. Here the children,—some of them 
very little ones.---for want of a better meeting 
place, had come thus together, to hold what is 
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commonly known as a prayer-meeting. The 
person, thinking they had only come together 
to make fun of such solemn services, was going 
to send them away, when she was surprised to 
hear one of them in an earnest, solemn manner, 
engage in prayer,and she soon found that the real 
object of their meeting was to ask God’s bles- 
sing on themselves and others; and she listened 
with astonishment to these little ones fervently 
asking the Lord to bless them and their friends. 
They only knew the tune of one hymn, and 
again and again they joined in singing — 
“ There is a fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn from Emmanuel’s veins, 
And sinners, plunged beneath that flood 
Lose all their guilty stains.” 

Many of them had ungodly parents or brotk- 
ers and sisters, whom they longed to see brought 
to Jesus ; and many were the petitions put up 
to Him who delights to bless, that they too 
might be washed in that “ Fountain ;” and my 
informant, who is a Christian woman, told me 
that she never remembered a meeting where 
the true spirit of prayer seemed more abun- 
dantly manifest. And oh! when we look for- 
ward to that day when God shall make up His 
jewels, when we humbly trust, through redeem- 
ing mercy, to be presented faultless before the 
Father’s throne, owr robes washed and made 
white in the blood of the Lamb, what joy is in 
the thought of the revelation awaiting us, 
when we shall see that our prayers are all regis- 
tered, and that even when we were making our 
requests ‘the commandment came forth.” 
Then we shall see that we have been dealing 
with a faithful God. Then we shall meet those 
for whom we have prayed, it may be for years. 
How delightful the thought of meeting one of 
our boys! What then will be our joy if we 
should meet an unbroken class? And is this 
impossible? Depend upon it, if we be strait- 
ened, it is in ourselves, not in God. He says, 
“ Prove me, if I will not open the windows of 
heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that there 
shall not be room enough to receive it.’ 

Truly in God there is all encouragement. 
Our discouragements are to be traced to our- 
selves. How weak is our faith! Often do we 
seem to plead God’s own promises with reser- 
vation ; and are we not often at our school du- 
ties in a half-hearted state? Do we not miss 
many opportunities which are put in our way ? 
and do we not, in many instances, undo by our 
conduct the impression our words may have 
made? We must act out before our scholars the 
religion we profess ; and while attending to the 
training of others, we must not neglect the cul- 
ture of our own vineyards. 

Did we but live nearer to Christ, in more 
habitual communion with God, how should we 
be fired with love to souls, how should we 
speak to perishing sinners out of a full heart, 
and how would God use us for his glory! Then 






















would our classes see the reality of the religion 
of Jesus; their consciences would feel that 
there were sources of joy of which they knew 
not, and by us they would be attracted to the 
Saviour. ; 
apcmmmiiiiiitengitee 


EPISTLE FROM FRIENDS IN TASMANIA, 


To the Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends in 
London. 


Dear Friends,—Herewith we forward to you 
our answers to the Queries, in which we have 
endeavored faithfully to set forth our religious 
condition. 

In regard to the Christian testimony the So- 
ciety has ever held against all war, this meet- 
ing was interested and comforted in the consid- 
eration of the conduct of one of our members, resi- 
dent in New Zealand, who, strengthened from 
on high, faithfully maintained the peaceable 
principles of the Gospel, under circumstances 
of peculiar difficulty and trial. A large portion 
of his property was seized by one of the native 
chiefs ; which created a feeling of sympathy in 
his favor both among the European and native 
races, and proposals were made to him to obtain 
the restitution of his property by forcible means. 
These he steadily refused, and was at length 
rewarded by the voluntary surrender of the 
property of which he had been deprived. 

We-enclose for your information a brief state- 
ment of his case as placed on our records; in 
the consideration whereof this meeting has been 
made renewedly sensible that all the principles 
of the Gospel are practical in their application, 
in every country and under every condition. 

In reviewing the painful position in which 
our dear friend was for atime placed, his faith- 
fulness to the convictions of duty, and the tri- 
umphant issue thereof, we feel constrained to 
adopt the language, “ This is the Lord’s doing, 
and it is marvellous in our eyes.” 

Hobart Town Monthly Meeting has lately 
been in correspondence with the Two Months 
Meeting of South Australia; but this meeting 
has not received any communication from the 
neighboring meetings during the past year. 
This we regret, as it seems desirable that a har- 
monious and brotherly intercourse should be 
maintained ; which we apprehend may be one 
means of conducing to a union of the Australian 
meetings into one General Meeting, an arrange- 
ment which we should be glad to see carried 
into effect. The subject has been weightily be- 
fore the meeting at this time, and under a feel- 
ing that an interchange of communication be- 
tween the several meetings, at least once in the 
year, would be mutually beneficial, our correspon- 
dents were directed, as way may open, to convey 
the views and feelings of this meeting towards 
the brethren in the adjacent colonies. 

We are in receipt of a copy of your General 
Epistle for 1862, and a copy of your minute 
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appointing correspondents with the three meet-|of the sheep again, but Thomas Mason would 
ings for discipline in this hemisphere; also|not consent. An offer was made to refer the 
tabular forms to be filled up with a view to giv-| matter to a General Assembly of the tribes, and 
ing information of a statistical character. The]in the event of their failing in a decision, to 
information requested will be duly forwarded | leave the Governor to decide. These proposals 
by Hobart Town Monthly Meeting. were not acceded to, but the demand was in- 
There has been little to claim the attention | creased to £400. 
of this meeting this year, besides the duty of| The buildings, &., were then removed off 
preparing answers to the queries. the land to some belonging to Thomas Mason ; 
Sensible that “we are nothing, and that] when again nearly erected, the usurping Chief 
Christ is all,” to his dependent children every-| went to see what was being done, and then seized 
where, we humbly desire to acknowledge that] another 1,000 sheep, making a total of 3,000, to 
strength sufficient to our day has been merciful-| which seizure no obstruction was offered. 
ly vouchsafed, and that in our several sittings,| When the wool-shed and yards were ready, 
we have, under a feeling of the presence of the | Thomas Mason sent, in a formal manner, to de- 
Lord amongst us, been favored to meet, conduct, | mand delivery of the sheep, but the Chief re- 
and to conclude the business ; and we now sep-| fused, unless his native men were allowed to 
arate, having, we believe, been enabled to|shear them at 20s. per 100, and a bonus of 
“‘ maintain the unity of the Spirit in the bond of| twenty bales of wool given to himself. Before 
peace.” Thomas Mason had an opportunity of replying, 
Signed in and on behalf of the Yearly Meet- a Missionary called upon him offering his ser- 
ing of the Society of Friends in Tasmania, | Vices as a mediator, hoping he could dissuade the 
held at Hobart Town, on the 5th and by| Chief from “the folly as well as the wrong of 
adjournments on the 8th and 9th of the| his act.” Thomas Mason consented to the 
Twelfth month, 1862. offered mediation, but requested the Missionary 
Rosert ANDREW Marner, Clerk. | * tell the Chief that he would not accede to 
the proposition as to shearing the sheep, &c. 
ae This attempt at intervention, as well as others, 
was unavailing; but Thomas Mason was re- 
This meeting having, during the consideration | solved not to resort to violence, nor to suffer 
of the Queries, had under its notice the trying| others to do so on his behalf, but to leave all 
position of one of its members, resident in New] in the hands of the Almighty to work as He 
Zealand, in maintaining our Christian testimony | pleased for his assistance, being willing to suffer 
against all war, deems it right to place on rec-| the loss of his property, if such were permitted ; 
ord the subjoined particulars : — for he would not attempt to recover it by any 
About six years ago, Thomas Mason rented | unchristian act. 
some land supposed to belong to the Govern-| Thus. matters continued for several months, 
ment, and on the strength of such supposition, } when the Chief relented, and sent word by one 
he made erections thereon. The natives suffer- | of his men that T. Mason’s shepherd could have 
ed him to proceed until most if not all the work| the sheep if he came for them. He went, as 
was completed, and then asserted that the land| requested, and recovered all excepting about 
belonged to them ; demanded payment for the| 350, which were not intentionally retained, but 
timber used, and rent for the occupation of the | they could not then be found, on account of the 
land. Complaint was made to the authorities, | peculiar nature of the place where they were 
when it was ascertained that the claim of the| kept. 
natives was just, the Surveyor having led the} Thomas Mason remarks, “ The other Chiefs 
Government into error as to its right to the land.| are anxious for me to occupy the ground, and 
Thomas Mason then paid the natives for the | have hitherto refused to accept another tenant ; 
timber, and arranged with them for the rental| but I cannot consent unless the ownership is 
of the land. All went on well until the decease | first peaceably settled amongst themselves.” “All 
of the Chief, and of his brother, who both died | are friendly disposed towards me; and I think 
within ashort time of each other ; when another] are willing to believe that my mode of action, 
Chief laid claim to the land, who had been con-| although altogether different to what they have 
quered some years previously by one of the de-| been accustomed in their intercourse with the 
ceased chiefs. The claim was disputed by the | settlers, has not been actuated by sinister mo- 
tribe of the deceased chiefs; the claimant,|tives. I believe that on both European and na- 
however, would not listen to objections, but|tive minds, the effect of this passive resistance 
charged Thomas Mason £300 for the time he} has been beneficial. Many derided the idea as 
had held the land, and forthwith seized 2,000 of| absurd, who have since acknowledged that it 
his sheep as a lien. was the best that could have been adopted ; and 
Attempts were made to conciliate, but all of |I believe it has had a further beneficial effect in 
no avail. The native owners of the land then | showing that the peaceable principles of Christi- 
requested permission to take forcible possession | anity are applicable to the greater, as well as 
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the lesser, events of life, and that a quiet firm- 
ness, and a reliance on Divine aid, are more 
likely to conduce to harmony, and to bring even 
the most determined and savage amongst the 
Maories to listen to reason, than any amount of 
physical force.” 
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Tue Spanish Exrites.—Further accounts 
of the Spanish Protestants who have been 
released from imprisonment and exiled from 
their homes, show that twenty-nine persons 
were recently at Gibraltar in exile and destitu- 
tion on account of their religion. Matamoros 
had reached England, and had an interview 
with the Earl of Shaftesbury, who, in conjune- 
tion with other friends of the sufferers, recom- 
mended the exiles to settle at Oran in Africa, 
about 200 miles from Spain, under the French 
Government. Liberty of conscience and of 
worship exists at that place, and opportunities 
of gaining a livelihood by industry are pre- 
sented. It was suggested that the exiles 
should go there with the view of establishing a 
Protestant colony, and a fund was immediately 
raised for the purpose ef sending them over, 
and enabling them to prosecute, as far as 
practicable, their respective callings. 

At a numerous company assembled ‘in Lon- 
don to meet the members of the deputations 
which recently visited Madrid, Dr. Steane gave 
it as his opinion, which he supported by proofs, 
that had it not been for their labor in the case, 
the Protestants would have remained in prison, 
and no commutation of their sentences would 
have taken place. Our friend, John Hodgkin, 
gave interesting details of their proceedings, 
and of the effect of the visit in enlightening 
Spanish public opinion. 

ainaninmiiilaatiicne 

“THe Mornine Dew.”—For the informa- 
tion of some of our friends who have addressed 
inquiries to us, we may mention that two num- 
bers of the “ Morning Dew”’—those for the 
Seventh and Eighth months—have been issued. 
We would remind our readers that Henry 


LonastretH, No. 1336 Chesnut St., Philadel- 
phia, is the Publisher of that paper, and that 
all communications and remittances intended 


for it should be sent to him. 





AGENT In EnGLAND.—In answer to an 


inquiry from a friend in England, we may 
state that Alfred W. Bennett, 5 Bishopsgate 


St., Without, London, kindly acts as Agent for 


Friends’ Review. He will receive subscrip- 
tions, and forward the names of Friends who 


wish to take the paper. 





Marriep, on the 30th of the Seventh mo., 1863, at 
Friends’ Meeting, Cottonwood, Jonatuan T. Moon, 
son of Joseph and Lydia Moon, to Mary E. Pemper- 
TON, daughter of John and Susanna Pemberton, 
(the former deceased,) both members of Cottonwood 
Monthly Meeting, Lyon county, Kansas. 


, on the 19th of 8th mo., 1863, LinpiEy M. 
PRESNALL, son of Daniel and Huldah Presnall, to 
Resecoa E. Kinpiey, daughter of Joel and Rachel 
Kindley, (the latter deceased,) all members of 
Spring Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, Mahaska 
county, Iowa. 





——-~0r——__— 

Diep, in China, Maine, on the 4th of 6th mo., 1863, 
Puess, relict of Joseph Hoocker, in the 84th year of 
her age. 

——, at Bridgeton, Nova Scotia, on the 2d of 7th 
mo., 1863, BENJAMIN GREEN, in the 84th year of his 
age. ; 

——, in Palermo, Maine, on the 16th of 7th mo.) 
1863, Aaron Burrum, in the 84th year of his age. 
The above three were esteemed members of China 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


——, at Pleasant Hill, Howard county, Ind., on 
the 6th of 8th mo., 1863, Emmy Jang, daughter of 
Abner and Mary Ann Williams, (the former dec’d,) 
aged nearly 6 years, a member of Pleasant Hill 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


——, on the 24th of 7th mo.; 1863, Francis Conor, 
a member of Norwich Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Canada West, aged 52 years. This dear Friend was 
for several years subject to trials and sufferings, 
and it is believed they were blessed to his spiritual 
benefit, and that he experienced a growth in grace 
and a deepening in the truth. During his last ill- 
ness, he manifested great patience and entire resig- 
nation to the will of his Heavenly Father concern- 
ing him. He greatly enjoyed the company of his 
family and friends, and was strengthened to impart 
much good counsel to his children. As the time of 
his departure drew near, he rejoiced in the hope of 
soon entering upon a better inheritance. 


——, near Paoli, on the 24th of 7th mo. last 
CaTHarIneE McVey, aged 67 years and 2 months, a 
member of Lick Creek Monthly Meeting, Orange 
county, Ind. 


—— in Wayne co., Ind., on the 2]st of 5th mo., 
last, ExizaseTuH Dennis, in the 70th year of her age 
an Elder of Springfield Monthly Meeting. 

—,in Henry co., Ind., on the 22d of 8th mo. 
1863, Epenezen Apams, aged 70 years. 

——,in Henry co., Ind., on the 15th of 2d mo. 
1863, Toomas Lams, aged 79 years. 

——, in Henry co.,Ind., on the 7th of 4th mo. 
1863, Racnet Apams, in the 72d year of her age. 

——,atthe residence of her father, Daniel W. 
Hiatt, Wayne co., Ind., on the 8th of 10th mo. 1862, 
Exiza Ann Hiatt, in the 19th year of her age. 

The above five were members of Springfield 
Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 
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Disp, at the residence of her uncle, Addison Had- 
ley, near Monrovia, Ind., on the 20th of 8th mo., 
1863, Martaa ANN, daughter of Washington and 
Naomi Hadley, of Rockville, in the 18th year of her 
age, a member of Bloomfield Monthly Meeting. 

This dear young friend left her home about three 
weeks previous to her death, in good health, tomake 
a visit in the central part of the State, and was 
about returning home when attacked by disease 
which terminated her existence here. She bore a 
very painful illness of about eight days without 
& murmur, and as the trying hour drew near, spoke 
very calmly and sweetly of her approaching change, 
often expressing that she was “not afraid to die,” 
that she “ felt nothing in her way,” that “ through 
the boundless mercies of her Heavenly Father and 
the love of the dear Saviour, she felt a comforting 
assurance that she was going toa brighter anda 
better home.” She expressed a strong desire to see 
her brothers and sisters once more, and on being 
informed that they had been sent for, and told about 
the time they would probably arrive, she said it 
would be too late, that she ‘‘could not wait.” She 
then sent messages of love to each of them and 
her associates and friends, with an “injunction for 
them to be prepared to meet herin that happy home, 
to which, through mercy, she felt assured she was 
going. 

She bade her parents and those around her, each 
an affectionate farewell, with many sweet and con- 
soling expressions, and afew hours after, sank to 
her final repose. 


, at Newport, Ind., on the 3d of 7th mo., 1863" 
Kezia Hoves, wife of William Hough, aged 59 years’ 
2 months and 6 days, a member of New Garden 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

This dear friend endeavored in practical life, to 
carry out the Christian virtues. She was gentle, 
industrious, benevolent and kind to the poor, with- 
out partiality to sect or color, and had mostly ab- 
stained from the products of the unrequited toil of 
the poor slave, for nearly twenty years. 

She had not exceeding fifty minutes warning of 
her final close, yet uttered the consoling language in 
her dying struggle: ‘I hope the Lord will be with 
me,” and then engaged in a short and impressive 
prayer. 








, on 12th of 5th mo. last, Marna A., wife of 
Edward Lamb, and daughter of Bethuel and Amy 
Simons, (the former deceased,) of Pipe Creek Month- 
ly Meeting, in the 28th year of her age. 

We believe she was one wholived near the Foun- 
tain, of all good, and amid the many trials and diffi- 
culties that seemed to arise, she was earnestly en- 
gaged to press forward through all, to the honor of 
the truth. In health she was careful to have a por- 
tion of Scripture read daily in her family, and asked 
frequently to hear it during her sickness, which was 
short. Much of the time was spent in earnest prayer 
that she might be wholly and unreservedly resigned 
to the Divine will, and she was enabled to say 
during the night before her close, “Thy will, O 
Lord, not mine be done.” During much bodily suf- 
fering she was heard to say, “I want to trust in the 
Lord, I want to go to the Lord.” 


——, on the 3lst of 5th mo., last, aged about 77 
years, Aaron HILt, an elder of Back Creek Monthly 
Meeting, North Carolina. 

He bore a lingering illness of several months with 
much patience, often remarking how thankful he 
felt for the comfort and ease he enjoyed, suffering no 
severe pain at any time. His mind calmly reposed 
on heavenly things, and near his close he said he 
saw nothing in his way. 


Diep, at Macedon, N. Y., 8th mo. 2d, in the 56th 
year of her age, Estuer A., wife of Alex. Purdy, 
and an elder of Farmington Monthly Meeting. 

This dear friend, although previously of a slen- 
der constitution, seldom failed to occupy her place 
in meetings ; but soon after returning from attend- 
ing the late Yearly Meetings of Western and Indi- 
ana, as companion to a minister, her health gradu- 
ally began to fail, during which time she manifest- 
ed much resignation and a gratifying evidence that 
she was making ready, under the preparing hand of 
Divine Help, for the final change, and when near 
her close, expressed much satisfaction that she had 
not given way to follow cunningly devised fables, 
but had rested her faith upon Jesus for strength and 
support, and quietly passed away, lisping the name 
of Jesus with trembling lips when near her close. 


——, on 7th of 6th mo. last, in Mahoning co., O., 
Isaac Voraw, a member of Upper Springfield Month - 
ly Meeting, in the 88th year of his age. 

In the year 1806, he moved from Virginia to Ohio, 

and settled on the land, in its wilderness state, where 
he lived until the time of his death. He had always 
been a faithful and steady attender of religious 
meetings, till within about six years of his death, 
when the infirmities of old age wholly prevented 
his further attendance. Possessed of steady and 
temperate habits, he was a good example to all his 
neighbors, by whom he was much beloved. 
, at Alum Creek, Delaware county, Ohio, on 
the evening of the 10th of 8th mo., Cynraia Rogers, 
wife of Ansel Rogers, in the 42d year of her age. 
She had been afflicted with an affection of the 
nerves which seemed gradually to wear her life 
away. About two weeks before her close she became 
uneasy in her mind relative to her eternal welfare, 
and appeared engaged to make her calling and 
election sure, and through the mercy of God was 
favored with a peaceful close. “Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord.” 


——, on the 15th of 4th month, 1863, Joznn H. 
PemBerton, son of John and Susanna Pemberton, 
(the former deceased,) in the 28th year of his 
age, a member of Cottonwood Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Kansas. 


——, on the 3d of 6th month, 1863, Josepn Ep- 
WARD VALENTINE, son of John and Martha Valentine, 
aged 2 years, 6 months, and 18 days, a member of 
White Water Monthly Meeting of Friends, Rich- 
mond, Wayne county, Ind. 








—_-~er—- 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


The Proceedings of the Alumni Association of 
Friends’ School, Providence, with the Oration by 
Moses A. Cartland, the Poem by Jno. G. Whittier, 
and a Poem on the Death of M. A. Cartland, by 
Jno. G. Whittier. Copies can be obtained by ad- 
dressing Albert K. Smiley, Providence, R. I., and 
enclosing for 

Single copies - . - . - 15 cts. 

Eight copies - - - $1.00. 

Copies of the Proceedings, &c., from 1859 to 1863 
inclusive will be forwarded for 50 cts. 3t 


oo 


TEACHER WANTED. 


A male teacher for a first-class School for Boys, 
in Woodbury, New Jersey. One competent to 
teach the Latin and French languages preferred. 

Address, Davin J. Griscom, 
C. P. Sroxes. 
Woodbury, N. J. 
8th mo., 1863—2t. 
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From the Lawrence Journal. 
KANSAS. 
HER CLIMATE, SOIL, PRODUCTIONS, &C. 

Kansas has a geographical situation, a cli- 
mate and a soil, which must make it one of the 
most prosperous of the inland States. Her sit- 
uation in the centre of the Union is of less im- 
portance than is the fact that no prairie State 
can be formed west of her. From the Missouri 
river to the base of the Rocky Mountains there 
stretches that once mystical region called “The 
Plains,” four hundred miles of which lie in the 
State of Kansas. Some three hundred of this 
distance is a gently rolling prairie, with a deep, 
rich soil, and is watered, wooded, supplied with 
coal, stone, and salt springs. It is therefore 
capable of sustaining a dense population. The 
remaining three hundred miles are but imper- 
fectly supplied with the requisites of a good 
region for mixed husbandry. It is, however, 
covered with grass, and supports countless 
herds of buffalo, which range over it at will. 
When civilization shall advance with the iron 
horse of the Union Pacific Railroad, these will 
in time be exterminated, and cattle and sheep, 
in herds as countless, will gather these nutri- 
tious grasses for the benefit of man. Beyond 
the plains are the vast regions of the Rocky 
Mountains and their spurs, stretching west, il- 
limitable and unexplored, to the Pacific ocean. 
From north to south, from east to west, a thou- 
sand miles either way! A half-dozen tracks| generation before, is proved— 
have been made across it from east to west;} 1st. By the experience of Missouri. Lands 
and its surface has here and there beenseratched|in that State, upon our borders, were, when 
by the mountain trapper, or the venturesome | Kansas was opened to settlement, worth from 
gold-seeker. But the resources of this region| twenty to fifty dollars per acre, according to 
are as yet untouched. It is known, however,|improvements; and the farmers were in the 
to contain, in abundance, all the minerals needed | most prosperous condition, and coveted and 
by man—gold, silver, iron, lead, copper, tin,|fought for Kansas through long and bloody 
coal, the finest of marble and slate, gypsum, | years, because they considered the land so valu- 
salt, sulphur, Xc. able. They certainly ought to know the value 

This country is not void of agricultural re-| of Kansas; and during 1860 some portions of 
sources ; yet nature does not lavish a// her gifts | Missouri suffered as badly as Kansas, but hav- 
upon any region, and the main pursuit of those | ing a surplus of food there was no famine. 
who inhabit the Rocky Mountains must, for} 2d. The testimony of missionaries who have 
many years, be mining. Here is a market for| been among our Indian tribes, for periods vary- 
the surplus products of the Missouri valley.|ing from twenty to thirty years. Francis Bar- 
This trade is already immense. The butter|ker and Friend Harvey among the Shawnees, 
and cheese used in Colorado are brought from| J.T. Jones—half-breed—among the Ottawas, 
the Western Reserve,in Ohio. The flour, pork,}and Bro. Simerwell and Father J. F. Defouri 
&c., from Missouri and Iowa. Kansas may | among the Potawatomies, have all (except, pos- 
furnish all these products. The trade with|sibly, the latter) been in Kansas about twenty- 
New Mexico amounts to many millions annu-|five years. They continue to make Kansas 
ally, and employs tens of thousands of men,|their home, have settled their families and 
cattle and wagons; and all this pours annually | children here, and consider it one of the very 
across this State, and furnishes an extensive | best States in the Union. 
market for cattle, mules, and outfitting goods. 8. I give here a table showing the fall of 

Despite the border difficulties in Kansas,| rain at various points in the United States. I 
when this State waged war alone with slavery, | obtained these figures in February, 1861, from 
which now grapples the continent in its death|the records of the Smithsonian Institute, 
throes—despite this, the early settlement of Washington, D. C., copying them myself, with 
the State was very rapid. the aid of one of Prof. Henry’s assistants. 

But people got tired of protracted war; andj They had, at that time, no records of Western 





then, in 1860, occurred the drouth and famine. 
These evils stopped emigration until this year, 
when it is setting in again. In relation to the 
internal difficulties, they resulted from slavery ; 
and when that snake is killed, it will hiss no 
more, here or elsewhere. 

As to the great drouth in 1860, it was sim- 
ply one of those terrible scourges with which 
any region is liable, once in half a century, to 
be visited. It is known to have been such by 
our settlers, and therefore does not at all enter 
into our calculations for the future, but for dis- 
tant eastern friends, a word about it may be in 
place. Having a drouth thus early in our his- 
tory as a State, when half our time had been 
spent in beating back Border-Ruffians, a fam- 
ine was inevitable. There was literally no sur- 
plus of food. The people were poor. Their 
all was invested in land and improvements. 
They had no money at interest, or bonds, stocks 
or railroad shares, or droves of cattle, or flocks 
of sheep to help them out. 

But in spite of the terrible drouth, no rain 
falling for months, sorghum, which sends its 
roots very deep, matured perfectly, and some 
fields of corn, planted in freshly-plowed earth 
very early, made a good crop. The forest trees 
were entirely uninjured; fruit trees suffered 
little, and the growth of grass was sufficient 
for our wants. That this was an exceptional 
year, such as had not occurred in at least one 
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States of a later date than those given here; 
and so far as these go, I know them to be cor- 
rectly copied. The figures are in inches and 
hundredths of an inch: 

Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. Average an- 
nual fall of rain from May, 1836, to July, 1855, 
being 18 years, 2 months, 30.92 inches. Smal- 
lest amount, 1843, 15.94 inches (a plenty to 
insure good crops in Kansas.) Next highest, 
1846, 23.75 inches. Next, 1854, 24.40 inches. 
Greatest fall, 1844, 48.12 inches. 

Fort Scott, Kansas. Average annual fall 
from 1843 to 18538, ten years, 42.12 inches. 
Fort Leavenworth is on the Missouri river, 
Fort Scott ninety miles from it, directly south. 
For these years the fall seems to have been the 
greatest in the interior, contrary to the usually 
received opinion. 

These are the only two points in Kansas for 
which they had records. 

At Athens, Illinois, near Springfield, the 
average from 1843 to 1853, ten years, was 41.76 
inches. This is the same series as at Fort 
Scott, and the fall of rain is less. 

The average of short series at eight different 
stations in the State of Texas, 24.80 inches. 

Fort Snelling, Minnesota, from 1837 to 1854, 
seventeen years, 25.43 inches. This is nearly 
the same series as that of Fort Leavenworth, 
and the average fall is nearly: five inches less 
than at the latter place. 

Missouri, Jefferson Barracks, from 1841 to 
1855, fourteen years, 37.83 inches. 

; Towa, Fort Atkinson, 1845, 34.88 inches. 
Same year at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 34.56 
inches. 

Fort Dodge, 1852, 25.85 inches. 
year at Fort Leavenworth, 36.53. 

_ The figures given here exhibit the case as 
fairly and as fully as possible from the Smith- 
sonian records. Yet it would require a much 
longer series of years than any here produced 
to determine what the average would be for all 
time. For instance—because our figures show 
a considerably greater average in Kansas than 
in Minnesota, it would not be safe to say that 
it would always be thus, any more than the 
fact that we are this year having abundant 
showers all through this season, while it is said 
to be very dry in Minnesota, proves that this 
will be the case next year. 

The testimony of old settlers all goes to show 
that the rains are more periodic here than at 
the East; and if farmers take advantage of this, 
they always have a good time for plowing and 
planting. Zurly and deep plowing, rolling the 
soil, and thorough tillage, will insure’ as good 
crops here as the farmer could ask for. 

(To be concluded.) 


Same 
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Rank does not dignify the man, it is the man 
who dignifies rank. 












For Friends’ Review. 
TEMPERATURE OF JAPAN. 
In reading a late work on Japan, written by 


George Smith, Bishop of Calcutta, I was a 
little surprised to find the temperature of Japan 
much below that of Philadelphia. 


The following is a comparative statement of 


Japan and Philadelphia for 1859. 


Japan. Philadelphia , 
Ist mo. ay’g. 25.84 deg. 34.00 deg. 
2d mo “ 8045 * 36.91 * 
3d mo. “ 35.60 “ 48.30 “ 
4th mo. “ 4640 “ 50.86 “ 
5th mo. “ 563.33 “ 63.86 “ 
6th mo. “ 57.71 « 69.14 § 
7th mo. “ 68.38 “ 7500 “ 
8th mo. “ 69.73 * 73.25 “ 
9thmo. “ 61.97 “ 66.20 “ 
10th mo. “ 52.70 “ 52.58 * 
llthmo. “ 43.88 “ 47.50 “ 
12th mo. * $82.18 “ $2.81 ‘* 


Average of Japan for year, 48.18 degrees. 
Average in Philadelphia for year, 04.20 
degrees. 
Rain in Japan 111 days. 
Snow “ 43 * 
8. F. T. 
<ccsuessieinciililliniiiane 
From the Sunday-School Times. 
MOUNT HOLYOKE FEMALE SEMINARY. 
In South Hadley, Massachusetts. 
BY JOHN 8S. HART. 


This is the largest boarding school for girls 
that it has ever been my good fortune to 
see. I found here three hundred and one 
pupils, all boarders, besides the teachers, 
twenty-four in number, all of whom live in the 
institution. The school, I am told, has never 
been so large as during the last year, and the 
prospects for the coming year are that the 
school will be again crowded to its utmost 
capacity. It forms, as you may well suppose, 
quite a community within itself. Many an 
enterprising village has not within its borders 
as many souls as are here collected within this 
one building. During the twenty-six years 
that the school has been in operation, many 
usages have grown up within it quite peculiar 
to itself, some of which require not a little 
study on the part of one approaching it, as I 
did, an entire stranger. 

To form a right judgment in regard to the 
Mount Holyoke Seminary, one must remember 
the fact to which allusion has already been 
made, namely, the very general desire among 
the population to obtain a liberal education. 
The problem, to the solution of which Mary 
Lyon addressed herself, was not to lay out the 
best conceivable course of studies for young 
ladies, but to plan and found a school where a 
course of study of a broad and liberal char- 
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acter might be brought within the reach of a! 
large class of young women who had been 
hitherto excluded from such advantages by the 
want of means. Liberal education had been 
cheapened to young men in a hundred ways. 
Colleges had been provided with grounds, 
buildings, and apparatus by Christian benevo- 
lence. By the same means professorships, 
scholarships, libraries, and museums had been 
endowed. So many and various had been the 
provisions, that almost any young man, who 
earnestly desired it, and who would exercise a 
fair degree of self-denial and industry, might 
obtain a college education. Mary Lyon sought 
to found a sehool which should do a like work 
for young women—which should furnish them 
a course of instruction substantially equivalent 
to a college course, and at the same time 
should be made so cheap as to exclude almost | 
none who had the earnest desire for it. Such 
a seminary, she thought, was a legitimate object 
for Christian beneficence, as much as a college. 


REVIEW. 


almost nominal sums, whose services for a mere 
pecuniary consideration could not be obtained 
fur less than seven or eight hundred, or a 
thousand dollars a year. I have known a 
thousand dollars a year freely paid for ladies 
of no better qualifications than those of 
some of the teachers of the Mount Holyoke 
Seminary. This missionary spirit in regard to 
education, which Mary Lyon so strongly incul- 
cated, and of which she gave such a signal ex- 
ample, seems to have survived her, and fully 
to animate the institution. I have never seen 
a corps of teachers so evidently contented and 
happy in their work. 

But the feature which more than any other 
has marked this Seminary, and which has been 
not a little misunderstood, is the employment 
of the pupils for a portion of their time in 
domestic labor. With the exception of a porter 
or two, to do the heavy lifting, not a servant is 
employed in the whole establishment. You 
ring the door-bell. A young lady attends to 


The Seminary has accordingly been built, not! the summons and ushers you into a parlor. 


as a private enterprise, but as a public institu- 
tion, with a responsible board of trustees, and 
by means of benefactions from Christian peo- 
ple. All the buildings and grounds, therefore, 
needed for its uses, are held without the pay- 
ment of interest or rent. This, of course, 
reduces the expenses of the institution by one 
large item. 

Again, Miss Lyon always regarded her work 
as a missionary one, and she has left this im- 
press of her own pure and lofty character upon 
the minds of her associates and survivors. The 
idea of teaching as a money-making profession 
she rejected, just as she would have rejected 
the idea of going on a foreign mission for a 
similar purpose. She wanted for herself just 
enough salary to meet her expenses, and I 
believe she never would receive over $200 a 
year, including board and lodging. She asso- 
ciated with herself a noble band of women, 
chiefly her own pupils, who labored in the in- 
stitution with the same high aim. They 
entered its service, not as a place where they 
might accumulate wealth and retire, but where 
they might do good service for the Master. 
The salaries, even at the present advanced 
rates of living, are on a scale which may well 
open the cyes of those acquainted only with 
our fashionable female boarding schools. The 
salary of the Principal is $300, that of the 
Vice Principal $250, and the others are gradu- 
ated down to as low as $100 a year. Yet, for 
these rates, ladies of high culture and scholarly 
attainments are found, just as they are found 
for the missionary work, because the business 
of teaching has become in this institution a 
labor for Christ. Thus the tuition is rendered 
extremely cheap without being diluted in 
quality. I saw there ladies teaching the higher 
branches of literature and science, for these 


The fires are made, the lamps are trimmed and 
lit, the house is cleaned, the rooms and cham- 
bers are kept in order,the meals are cooked and 
served, and every kind of labor needed for 
keeping a mammoth boarding school in per- 
fect condition is done by the boarders them- 
selves. This labor is so divided and sub- 
divided, and apportioned off into small and 
well defined parts, that the part assigned to 
each is comparatively light. The amount of 
time now required of each young lady in man- 
ual labor about the house is one hour and ten 
minutes daily, with a few minutes extra on one 
day in the week. In the early history of the 
school, the amount of labor required was 
greater. Butas the arrangements of the school 
have been perfected, and various mechanical 
contrivances for saving labor have been intro- 
duced, the amount has fallen to that just 
stated. 

It is not the object of this_labor, as some 
suppose, to promote health. It does not indeed 
impair the health, at least in the case of those 
already well. But it is, after all, real, bona 
fide labor, and some portions of it neither very 
easy, nor very pleasant, nor such as one would 
select as mere exercise, or for purely hygienic 
reasons. In the case of young ladies who are 
decidedly delicate, or who have been very deli- 
eately reared, the trustees and the teachers do 
not recommend a residence in the seminary. 
The work to be performed is rather suited to 
those who are already in sound health. Even 
for these, other and more varied kinds of exer- 
cise are required in addition to the domestic 
labor. House-work calls into exercise only 
some particular muscles, while physical educa- 
tion aims to develop and strengthen every part 
of the muscular system. House-work is neces- 
sarily a care, whereas student life needs relaxa 
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tion and amusement. Hence, for the health of 
the young ladies, it is found necessary, besides 
the household work, to require of them daily 
walks, calisthenics, and so forth, and measures 
have been taken to establish for them a regular 
gymnasium. 

Nor is it the object of this domestic labor to 
teach the pupils housekeeping. Of course, 
they learn in this way, though incidentally, a 
good deal of this most important accomplish- 
ment. But a good deal of what is essential to 
the accomplished housekeeper they do not 
learn. The portions of labor are assigned to 
the young ladies, not in reference to what each 
needs to learn, but in reference to the exigencies 
of the household. The real, direct object of 
the labor is economy. Whatever other benefits 
result are incidental. 

Thus, by having no rent to pay, by paying 
such extremely low salaries for instruction, and 
by dispensing entirely with hired domestic ser- 
vice, the expenses of the institution are kept 
at a very low point. The entire charge for 
board and tuition is only $80 a year. Until 
the recent rise in the prices of provisions, it 
was only $60 a year. For this extremely 
moderate sum, a young lady can obtain, if not 
some of the more expensive “ accomplish- 
ments,” a sound, thorough, liberal education. 
The course runs through four years, and is a 
substantial equivalent for the College course of 
young men. It gives a young woman, in regard 
to her own sex, the same status that a College 
course gives toa man among men. All honor 
to that noble woman, who, in faith, and prayer, 
and holy courage, labored on through weary 
years until she had placed on secure founda- 
tions an institution which brings such a valu- 
able boon within the reach of so many hun- 
dreds of her sisters. 

But the crowning glory of the Mount Hol- 
yoke Seminary is its thoroughly religious 
character. Every arrangement of the house- 
hold and of the school is subordinated to the 
idea that the chief end of man is to glorify 
God. The institution has enjoyed, through 
its entire history, almost a continued series of 
revivals of religion. The piety too which pre- 
vails within its walls is of the most deep and 
genuine kind, withoutbeing at all ascetic or 
gloomy. But on this subject, if I write at all, 
I must write at considerable length, and I must 
hasten to a close. J. S. H. 


PAPER MAKING IN THE UNITED STATES. 

At the monthly meeting of the New England 
Historico-Genealogical Society some days since 
Horatio Gates Jones, of Philadelphia, read an 
“ Historical Sketch of the Rittenhouse Paper 
Mill, the first erected in America.” This mill 
was erected at Germantown, Pa., in 1690, 
through the efforts of William Rittenhouse, 
and was at first owned by a company, William 
Bradford, printer, being one of the number. 
Mr. Rittenhouse afterwards had the sole con- 
trol of it, and the family for several generations 
have been in the business of paper making. 

Mr. Jones also made some statements rela- 
tive to the manufacture of paper from straw 
and wood. The first paper made of straw was 
one hundred years ago, but it was not until 
1788 that it was made to be serviceable in book 
printing. Specimens of the paper made in the 
Rittenhouse mill from 1690 to 1700, and of 
various qualities made of straw and wood, were 
exhibited. A book printed by Matthias Koops, 
London, in 1800, from paper made of straw, 
was of straw color, the tinting being much 
deeper than that of the elegant books of the 
present day, and the paper not so fine. 
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THE TWO GREAT GOLD PRODUCING STATES OF 
THE WORLD. 


The two great gold-producing countries of 
the world—the State of California and the col- 
ony of Victoria—are singularly like each other 
in certain of their circumstances. Both are on 
the shores of the Pacific. One at the head of 
the commerce, industry and civilization of the 
southern, as the other is of the northern half of 
the ocean. Both are new countries, and have 
received nearly all their inhabitants, by immi- 
gration from the Atlantic, within the last fifteen 
years. Both are inthe possession of the Ang!o- 
Saxon family, one belonging to each of its great 
branches. They are the first rich gold dis- 
tricts ever owned by Anglo-Saxons. They 
have the richest, or at least most productive 
placers ever known. Each has contributed 
wuch to enrich the nation to which it belonged. 
Each has built up a great commercial city, with 
a world-wide commerce. Each has attracted a 
large population in which a large proportion of 
the number are men without families or homes. 
At the time of the discovery of its mines, there 
was only a small population in what is now Vie- 
toria; and most of the first settlers were immi- 

Suffer and have patience; be confident and | 8t#0ts from the neighborhood of Sydney, which 
walk on: it wate thee far more to hold thy |}8 about 600 miles distant by water, from Mel- 
peace, and to let thyself be guided by the will | bourne. In like fornia ? majority of Ameri- 
of God, than to enjoy all the pleasures of earth.— as miners in California, for a time, were men 
Molince. rom Oregon, the chief port of which is about 
600 miles from San Francisco. 

In 1858, ten years after our mines had been 
opened, other mines of importance were found 
in British Columbia, 1,000 miles from our chief 
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The day is short; the labor is great; the 
workmen are lazy; the pay is much; and the 
master of the house is urgent. 
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port, and our population and business were dis- 
turbed by a great migration. 

In 1861, ten years after the Victoria mines had 
been opened, a similar commotion was excited 
among the Australian miners, by the discovery 
of the New Zealand mines, which are about 
1,000 miles from Melbourne. Victoria, New 
Scuth Wales and New Zealand, form a cluster 
of gold-producing countries on the south, to 
counterbalance the nortbern cluster of California, 
Oregon, Washingcon and British Columbia. 
Great Britain, like the United States, had not 
simply one but many gold fields. 

Victoria, like California, was immediately con- 
verted, by the discovery of gold, from a wilder- 
ness into an important country. The increase 
of population and wealth was unexampled in its 
rapidity. The wages of labor and the interest 
of money surpassed all experience. The amount 
of the gold yield in each country gradually in- 
creased at about the same rate, culminated in 
six years after the mines were opened, and then 
gradually decreased. The following are the man- 
ifested obipanente: 


AUSTRALIA. 








CALIFORNIA, | 








[st YOAT..10001848...04..$ Ist year.......1851... 









2d Year .oveee-1849....0. 4,921,250 | 2d year... 1852 
3d year,.....,.1850,..... 27,676,346 | 3d year........1853 
4th year......1851 42'582,695 | 4th’ yeer......1864 





5th year....] 852...... 46,586,134 | 5th year......1855 ° 
6th year......1853...... 57,331,624 | 6th year....1856. "s+ 62,215, 120 
7th year......1854..... 51,828,153 | 7th year...1857 serves 58,355,505 





The gold yield of Australia increased more 
rapidly than that of California because there 
was a larger bulk of white population in the 
neighborhood to begin with, and because they 
commenced with the benefits of our experience. 
The gold yield is larger than the manifested 
shipments, for considerable sums are carried 
away in the possession of individuals, and the 
Custom House knows nothing of them. The 
difference, however, was much greater ten years 
ago than it is now, and it always has been greater 
in California than in Australia. The residents 
of this State have hada quicker, cheaper and 
more commodious transit to New York, than the 
Australians have had to London: and the num- 
ber of persons who have returned from Cali- 
fornia to the Eastern States is larger than that 
of those who have returned from Australia to 
Great Britain. These passengers have taken 
much dust with them, and have left no record 
of the amounts. 

Of the gold shipments of Victoria, between 
1857 and 1862, we have no statistics at hand, 
but there has been a constant decrease until the 
present time. The shipments in 1862 were 
2,019,839 ounces, but of this only 1,711,508 
ounces, which may be estimated to be worth 
$19 per ounce, or $32,518,652, were from the 
mines of that colony; while 303,331 ounces, 
worth $5,858,289, were from the mines of 
New Zealand. This shows a serious falling 
off in the yield of the mines of Victoria, as 


well as a great increase in the yield of the mines 
of New Zealand, for in 1861 the shipments of 
Victorian gold were worth $34,971,647, and 
those of New Zealand gold $2,532,130. The 
shipments of treasure from California in 1862 
were $42,561,761, of which probably $5,000,- 
000, possibly $7,000,000, were from Nevada, 
British Columbia, and Washington. Although 
the British gold fields produced more metal 
for a short time, they do not hold out so well, 
for California is again in the lead. ‘ 

The annual gold yield of the world is now 
probably about $100,000,000, of which two- 
fifths are obtained from the American mines, 
two-fifths from the British mines, and one-fifth 
from all the world beside.—Alta California. 





HOW WE LEARN. 
Great truths are dearly bought. The common truth, 
Such as men give and take from day to day, 
Comes in the common walk of easy life, 
Blown by the careless wind across our way. 


Bought in the market, at the current price, 

Bred of the smile, the jest, perchance the bow] ; 
It tells no tales of daring or of worth, 

Nor pierces even the surface of a soul. 


Great truths are greatly won. Not found by chance, 
Nor wafted on the breath of summer-dream ; 

But grasped in the great struggle of the soul, 
Hard-buffeting with adverse wind and stream. 


Not in the general mart, ’mid corn and wine ; 
Not in the merchandise of gold and gems ; 
Not in the world’s gay hall of midnight mirth ; 

Not ’mid the blaze of regal diadems ; 


But in the day of conflict, fear and grief, 

When the strong hand of God, put forth in might, 
Ploughs up the subsoil of the stagnant heart, 

And brings the imprisoned truth-seed to the light, 


Wrung from the troubled spirit, in hard hours 

Of weakness, solitude, perchance of pain, 
Truth springs, like harvest, from the well-ploughed 

field 
And the soul feels it has not wept in vain. 
Bonar. 
annihilate ison 

A man may be known by three things: by 
his conduct in money matters; by his behaviour 
at table; by his demeanor when angry. 


Consider three things when tempted to sin : 
there is an eye that sees*thee ; there is an ear 
that hears thee ; all thine actions are recorded 
in a book. 


If any one tell thee he has searched for 
knowledge, and not attained it, believe him 
not ; if he tell thee he has attained knowledge 
without searching for it, believe him not; but 
if he tell thee he has searched for knowledge 
and attained it, thou mayest believe him. 


Be not like servants'who serve their masters 
for hire, but be as those who serve without the 
expectation of benefit. Let the fear of God be 
upon you. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forzien InTELLIGENCE.—Dates from Liverpool are 
to the 26th ult. 


Great Brirain.—A committee of the Emancipa- 
tion Society, on the 25th, memorialized Earl Russell 
to stop the departure of two steam rams, believed 
to be designed for the rebel service, constructed by 
the builders of the Alabama, and ready to sail from 
the Mersey. One was said to be intended to sail on 
the 27th, and the Florida was supposed to be hov- 
ering on the coast for the purpose of receiving it. 
The memorial also alleged that another iron-clad 
vessel was approaching completion on the Clyde, 
and called on the government to interfere promptly 
and apply the law with vigor, to prevent such hostile 
acts against a friendly Power. The London Daily 
News supports the memorial and demands govern- 
ment interposition. 

The Central Association for the recognition of the 
Confederate States, at Manchester, has issued a 
manifesto strongly urging recognition and friendly 
mediation by the European Powers as for the interest 
of all parties. 

The London Times of the 22d publishes long ex- 
tracts from the official correspondence between 
the English and American governments, respecting 
restrictions on trade between the Northern ports 
of the United States and the Bahamas. These “ re- 
strictions,” it appears, are the regulations by which, 
as directed by an act of Congress, the Custom- 
house authorities require shippers from our ports 
to the Bahamas, to give bonds that none of the 
goods will be delivered at rebel ports. Earl Russell 
directed Lord Lyons to remonstrate against such re- 
strictions as violating the treaty of 1815, which gave 
English ships freedom to trade in American ports ; 
a view of the matter in which Secretary Seward did 
not unite, as he maintained that those regulations 
were internal acts of administration,applying equally 
to English and American ships. The correspond- 
ence does not appear to have led to any result. 
The portion published terminates with instructions 
to Lord Lyons to present a fresh remonstrance. 


The Queen was absent on a visit to Germany and 
Prussia. 


Fraxce.—A decree has been published condemna- 
tory of the recent letters of the Roman Catholie s 
- A ; ' USTRALASIA.—About one thousand persons have 
Bishops on the subject of elections, decl th ; : 
an ite of socleiedtield authority Tlie ‘decree recently oe en to 9 ree = = 
: ; purpose of forming a colony. ey have purchase< 
declares that the Bishops and Archbishops are not 60,000 acres of land, and the superintending com- 
empowered to deliberate together, or pass common mittee have set apart $12,000 for making roads 
. . 3 : . te e ’ t 
aa special permissionfrom the gov- which are to be in readiness when the colonists 


arrive. 

Russta.—The notes of the Western Powers hai 
been delivered to Prince Gorchakoff, but no re- 
spouse had been made. 

An English company has undertaken to construct 
a railroad from Moscow to Sebastopol, and the 
Chief Engineer is examining the route and prepar- 
ing plans. 


Grrmany.—The Congress of Princes at Frankfort 
continued its sessions. The King of Saxony had 
been deputed personally to invite the King of 
Prussia to attend it, but the latter again declined. The 
plan of Federal reform proposed by Austria, is re- 
ported to include the following points: A Directory 
of five, consisting of Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, and 
two other German Powers to be chosen. A Federal 
Council of permanent representatives of German 
States ; oonsisting of an Upper House, to be composed 
of the Princes,and an Assembly of Delegates from the 
German Diets, 300 in number, half to be sent by the 
Austrian and Prussian Diets, the remainder by 
those of the other Stites; two-thirds of these Dele- 


gates to be chosen by the Lower Houses of the re- 
spective Diets, and one-third by the Upper Houses. 
The powers of the Federal Assembly to be increas- 
ed; its sessions to be triennial. Some principles for 
general national legislation to be adopted, viz. a 
law regulating the right of domicile, a general press 
law, ® general law respecting associations, and a 
law for the establishment of Federal tribunals. 







































Turkey anp Eaypr.—By the aid of the French gov- 
ernment, an arrangement has been effected by 
which the Suez Canal is to be continued. The sys- 
tem of forced labor is to be given up, and the Freneh 
engineers are to hire the peasants and pay them 
fair wages: The original grant to the engineers of 
the ownership of the land along the route, is to be 
exchanged for a pecuniary compensation, and 
the neutrality of the canal when constructed is to 
be guaranteed. The report of the chief engineer to 
the shareholders, states the total out lay on the work 
to the 30th of 6th month last, at $13,406,286. 


Japan.—Although it is now stated the Japan- 
ese had paid the indemnity demanded by England, 
the Mikado or spiritual Emperor had issued or- 
ders to expel all foreigners, and close the ports. 

Dates to 7th mo. 29th, have been received via 
San Francisco. Certain forts and vessels belonging 
to one of the Princes had fired on an American and 
a British vessel, on two separate occasions, between 
Nagasaki and Kanagawa. The U.S. Steamer Wyo- 
ming proceeded to the place, blew up one Japanese 
steamer, left apother in a sinking condition, and 
silencedsome of the forts ; but after receiving twenty 
shots, and having five men killed and six wounded, 
retired to Kanagawa. A British steamer was after- 
wards fired upon from Japanese batteries in Simo- 
noseki Straits, which in return were bombarded for 
three hours, when some British troops landed, de- 
stroyed the batteries and town, spiked the guns, 
blew up the magazine, and burned a village. The 
Japanese fought but little after being driven from 
the forts. Three thousand of their troops were after- 
wards reported to be advancing towards the British 
vessels. 


East Inpres.—The loss of property by the earth- 
quake at Manilla is stated at $40,000,000. 


Later.—By the Scotia, we have advices from Liv- 
erpool to the 27th ult. 


The American ship Anglo-Saxon was burned by 
the Florida on the 21st, 30 miles S. E. of Kinsale, 
Ireland. The ship had a cargo of coal, and was in 
charge of a Channel pilot at the time it was de- 
stroyed. It is not certain what was done with the 
crew, one report stating that they had been taken to 
Brest, and another that they had been landed at 
Kinsale. 


The Paris Courter du Dimanche publishes a summary 
of the note appended tothe French dispatch to Ras- 
sia regarding Poland, emphatically maintaining 
that the three Powers have a right to demand the 
performance of the treaty engagements towards 
Poland. The Austrian note remarks that foreign 
influences are not the only cause of the insurrec- 
tion; Poland would be tranquil if Russia had per- 
formed her engagements. Austria expresses the 
opinion that Russia ought not to object to a confer- 
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ence of the Powers, and will always hold her re- 
sponsible for the consequences should she do so. 


It now appears probable, notwithstanding the 
positive statements previously published, that the 
Archduke Maximilian will not accept the Mexican 
crown. The King of the Belgians, his fatker-in- 
law, is understood to have advised him to insist on 
certain conditions which are equivalent to a refusal. 
The Austrian imperial family are said to have re- 
solved, that in case of his acceptance, he must re- 
pounce all his political rights as a member of that 
house. 

Domestic.—Five persons, composing the Relief 
Committee of Lawrence, Kansas, deny the correct- 
ness of the statement copied into last week’s paper, 
that a large amount of the property taken from that 
place in the recent attack had been recovered. They 
say that the value of merchandise thus far recovered 
will not exceed $100. A retaliatory invasion of 
Missouri is said to be threatened by some of the 
people of Kansas. 

An association has been formed in Delaware, with 
the present Governor as its President, and number- 
ing among its directors other prominent citizens of 
the State, the object of which is the improvement 
of the State by the introduction of agriculturists, 
artisans, manufacturers, and tradesmen from other 
States, and generally the development of its re- 
sources. The association has secured for sale to 
those who enter the State under its management, 
about 20,000 acres of land, mostly in Kent and 
Sussex Counties and Caroline County, Md., to the 
occupation of which it invites emigrants from the 
North, both on patriotic and economical considera- 
tions. The elevation of the Border Slave States by 
the infusion of free labor and Union sentiment, is 
the avowed purpose of an enterprise of which this 
may be regarded as one branch. 

A State Convention of Radical Emancipationists 
met at Jefferson city, Mo., ox the Ist inst. A num- 
ber of resolutions were adopted, among others, one 
declaring it expedient to take measures for calling a 
Constitutional Convention, to adopt and submit to 
the people an ordinance for immediate emancipation, 
and one demanding that the Legislature call such a 
Convention. The President’s Emancipation Procla- 
mation was endorsed, but the course of the Pro- 
visional Government of the State, and the military 
policy recently pursued there, were strongly de- 
nounced. 

The last Congress having appropriated $20,000 to 
be expended in testing the practicability of the intro- 
duction of flax and hemp as substitutes for cotton, 
the Commissioner of Agriculture has appointed as 
commissioners to consider the subject, J. K. More- 
head of Pittsburg, Pa., J. A. Warder of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and W. M. Bailey of Providence, R. I. 

The Interior Department has refused all the bids 
for the sale of the Kansas Indian Trust Lands, and 
ordered new bids, to be made on or before the 15th 
of next month. Official information has been 
received by the Indian Bureau, of the peaceable 
removal of 1500 Sioux and 1800 Winnebago Indians 
from Minnesota, and their location in Dacotah Ter- 
ritory. Arrangements are in progress to carry out 
in good faith the pledges of the Government towards 
them. 

A severe frost was experienced on the morning of 
the 30th ult. throughout a considerable section of 
country. The Chicago 7ribune designates the region 
affected as stretching eastward to western New York, 
north to St. Paul, Minnesota, south to Central Ten- 
nessee, and as far west as the centre of lowa. In 
several parts of this region, ice was formed, varying 
from a mere film to over one-eighth of an inch in 


thickness. The injury to vegetation differed greatly 
and rather curiously in different localities. In some, 
the low, and in others the high lands suffered most. 
So far as yet heard from, the greatest damage to 
crops appears to have been in Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin, but of the actual amount we have yet no accu- 
rate information. 


Military Affairs.—General Grant has issued an 
order declaring that Tennessee and Kentucky, west 
of the Tennessee river, are free from rebel forces, 
and that “bushwhacking” and recruiting for the 
rebels therein, will be rigorously punished. He 
recommends the people of Mississippi within his 
lines to return to their avocations; also that they 
recognize the freedom of their slaves, and pay them 
wages. The order makes provision for the support 
of some of the destitute residents. 


A part of the army of Gen. Rosecrans is reported 
to have crossed the Tennessee river, on the 30th 
ult., at four points near Stevenson and Bridgeport, 
with the view, it is suppoged, of destroying the 
Georgia railroad, which forms Gen. Bragg’s main line 
of communication, and perhaps of making a “ flank 
movement ” upon Chattanooga. Gen. Burnside has 
meanwhile, been moving southward from Kentucky, 
and on the 2d inst., his troops reached Kingston, in 
Eastern Tennessee, the rebels stationed there retreat- 
ing. Acavalry force trom Gen. Rosecrans’ army 
joined him at that point, and his column then ad- 
vanced to London, where a sharp contest occurred, 
in which the rebels were routed. After this, a part 
of Gen. Burnside’s cavalry occupied Knoxville, with 
slight resistance, while other detachments had pos- 
session of Morristown and Loudon, which are on the 
line of the East Tennessee and Virginia Railroad, on 
each side of Knoxville. Since the capture of Nash- 
ville and Memphis, Knoxville has been the seat of 
the rebel government of Tennessee. It is not im- 
probable that serious struggles may yet take place 
in the neighborhood of Chattanooga, before the 
possession of Eastern Tennessee is decided. 


Accounts from Charleston are to the 4th inst. Gen. 
Gilmore’s siege works had approached within a 
short distance of Fort Wagner, which was so closely 
invested that the garrison had much difficultyin 
obtaining water and provisions, which could only 
be introduced at night, by boats from Charleston. 
Fort Sumter,though nearly in ruins,was still occupied 
by a small party, but it was supposed that it would be 
evacuated and blown up if any attempt should be 
made by the Union forces to enter it. On the 3lst 
ult., the monitors and the new Ironsides, a large 
iron-clad steamer, engaged Fort Moultrie and the 
other batteries on Sullivan’s Island from a distance of 
2000 yards, but apparently did little damage. Fort 
Wagner was fired on at the same time by the land 
batteries, and was said to be much injured. The 
bombardment of the city had not been renewed, but 
new batteries were constructed, which were expect- 
ed soon to open upon it. 

Gen. Steele telegraphed from Duvall’s Bluff, Ar- 
kansas, onthe 26th ult., that his advance under 
Gen. Davidsen had driven Marmaduke’s rebel cav- 
alry, about 3000 in number, out of Brownsville, 
capturing some prisoners. Later reports are that 
Price’s rebel force were driven across the Arkansas 
on the 29th, that they were retreating, pursued by 
Steele and Davidson, that Marmaduke’s were scat- 
tered, and Little Rock was considered to be in the 
power of the Federal troops. 

Accounts from New Orleans to the 28th ult., 
state that an expedition, the destination of which was 
not known, was fitting out at that place, and was 
likely t0 depart in a few days. 
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